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ABSTRACT 

Is the American military a mercenary army of the poor, as some critics of U.S. foreign 
policy suggest? In this article, we analyse individual-level data of two national 
representative samples covering the period 1979-2008. We find that, in contrast 
to the accepted wisdom, the U.S. military no longer primarily recruits individuals 
from the most disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds. Technological, tactical, 
operational and doctrinal changes have led to a change in the demand for person- 
nel. As a result, on different metrics such as family income and family wealth as well 
as cognitive abilities, military personnel performs, on average, like or slightly better 
than the civilian population. 


KEYWORDS Military; personnel; technology; recruitment; inequality 


Introduction 


Radical critics accuse U.S. foreign policy of serving the interest of the wealthy while 
imposing costs on the less affluent and more disadvantaged. Noam Chomsky’s 
claim that an all-volunteer force is a ‘mercenary army of the poor’ accurately 
epitomises this sentiment.' Interestingly, this view is widely shared by academics 
and the media. According to a journalist from the New York Times, for instance, the 
military career is ‘a traditional escape route for poor, rural Americans’.” A journalist of 
The Guardian has gone even further and argued that ‘[t]hese days, the US military is 
more like a sanctuary for racists, gang members and the chronically unfit’.* 
Academics who have studied this topic tend to agree with these conclusions, albeit 
they present them in more sober terms. According to some, the systematic 
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overrepresentation of the less fortunate groups in the American armed forces, 
together with their assignment to more risky combat roles, has worsened drama- 
tically over the past decades, leading to a ‘Casualty Gap’ in U.S. military operations: 
allegedly the less affluent disproportionately bear the cost of American wars in 
terms of blood.’ According to others, the unemployment and erosion of economic 
opportunities resulting from trade liberalisation has pushed many individuals to join 
American armed forces — a phenomenon described as ‘NAFTA’s Army.” 

If correct, these dynamics should be worrying for the U.S. military and 
American democracy. An unrepresentative military can strain civil-military 
relations® and negatively affect the domestic support for military operations 
and thus even their outcomes.’ In his The Soldier and the State, Samuel 
Huntington worried that an unrepresentative military would result in more 
difficult and less reliable civilian control of the armed forces.® In this respect, 
Morris Janowitz argued that by recruiting predominantly among lower socio- 
economic groups, an All-Volunteer Force would lead to divisions between the 
military and the rest of society, which could in turn promote distrust, difficult 
relations between the two communities, and possibly mismanagement of the 
military by the civilian authorities.” Moreover, armed forces that extensively rely 
on the least skilled and those without job opportunities might be ill-fitted to 
meet the requirements of modern warfare. This is a particularly serious concern 
for the U.S. given that its military power depends as much on advanced technol- 
ogy as on the quality of American military personnel.'® 

But what if the existing consensus is factually wrong? What if the widespread 
view that American hegemony rests on the back of the poor and of the 
disenfranchised lacks any empirical ground? This is, in fact, what we show in 
this article. The accepted wisdom suffers from either of two problems. Many 


‘Douglas L. Kriner and Frances X. Shen, The Casualty Gap: The Causes and Consequences of American 
Wartime Inequalities (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press 2010). 

Adam Dean, ‘NAFTA’s Army: Free Trade and US Military Enlistment’, International Studies Quarterly 62/4 
(Dec. 2018), 845-85. 

Thomas E. Ricks, ‘The widening gap between the military and society’, The Atlantic, 1997, pp. 66-76; 
Eliot A. Cohen, ‘Twilight of the Citizen-Soldier’, Parameters 31 (Summer 2001), 23-28; Charles Moskos, 
‘What Ails the All-Volunteer Force: An Institutional Perspective’, Parameters 31 (Summer 2001), 29-47. 

’This is true for democratic and non-democratic governments. See, for example, Edward N. Luttwak, 
Strategy: The Logic of War and Peace (Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 1987), 72; Gil Meron, 
How Democracies Lose Small Wars (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 2003). On how inequality in 
serving and in dying affects public support, see Christopher Gelpi, Peter Feaver, and Jason Reifler, 
Paying the Human Costs of War: American Public Opinion and Casualties in Military Conflicts (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press 2009). For instance, Kriner and Shen have shown that, ‘Americans are less 
willing to accept casualties in future military endeavors when informed that the costs of war fall 
disproportionately on the shoulders of a disadvantaged few’. Douglas L. Kriner and Frances X. Shen, 
‘Reassessing American Casualty Sensitivity The Mediating Influence of Inequality’, Journal of Conflict 
Resolution 58/7 (2013), 2. 

8samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics of Civil-military Relations 
(Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 1957). 

°Morris Janowitz, ‘The All Volunteer Military as a Socio-Political Problem’, Social Problems 22/3 (1975), 
432-449. 

"cee, for example, Stephen Biddle and Stephen Long, ‘Democracy and Military Effectiveness: A Deeper 
Look’, Journal of Conflict Resolution 48/4 (Aug. 2004), 525-46. 
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recent works rely on aggregate data by zip code, and thus suffer from ecolo- 
gical fallacy: aggregate data do not permit to derive any inference about 
individual socio-economic background. Other, more dated, studies on the 
topic rely on data from the past that, as such, are no longer informative 
about present dynamics because of decade-long changes in technology, tac- 
tics, concepts of operations and doctrines. We address these problems by 
relying on individual-level data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth 1979 and 1997 (NLSY79 and NLSY97). With our research design, we 
thus address the ecological fallacy of previous works and, by comparing past 
with more recent data, we also assess how the demographic composition of 
the military has changed over time. 

We use the NLSY data to test two sets of alternative hypotheses. The first 
set of hypotheses is aimed at testing the conventional wisdom that those 
from poorer backgrounds and with fewer career opportunities are overrepre- 
sented in the U.S. military, and that such inequality in serving has worsened 
over the past decades. These arguments are based, implicitly or explicitly, on 
the ‘opportunity costs’ and ‘de-skilling’ hypotheses. The opportunity costs 
hypothesis implies that individuals from more disadvantaged socio-economic 
backgrounds, lacking the skills to compete in the job market, have more to 
gain and less to lose from joining the military. The de-skilling hypothesis 
implies that increasing reliance on advanced technology has relieved the 
military from employing highly skilled personnel, thus allowing for the 
recruitment of less talented individuals." 

The second set of hypotheses aims to test the opposite argument, namely 
that the U.S. military has become more equal over the past decades. Our 
argument draws from two main hypotheses, ‘skill-biased technological 
change’ and ‘nurture’ hypotheses. Drawing from the literature in economics 
of innovation, management, military operations, and history of technology, 
we hypothesise that the change in technology, tactics, operations and doc- 
trines observed over the past decades has called for the recruitment of more 
skilled individuals. Drawing from the literature in child development, educa- 
tion, epigenetics and neuroscience, we hypothesise that the most disadvan- 
taged socio-economic groups are less likely to meet the requirements of the 
modern U.S. military.'* 


"This hypothesis was implicit in several studies of the 1980s which concluded, ‘that improvements in 
technology can readily compensate for lack of manpower quality’. See Juri Toomepuu, Costs and 
Benefits of Quality Soldiers: A Critical Review of the CBO Report, Quality Soldiers: Costs of Manning the 
Active Army (Fort Sheridan IL: U.S. Army Recruiting Command 1986), 6. 

"See, for example, David Card and John E. DiNardo, ‘Skill-Biased Technological Change and Rising Wage 
Inequality: Some Problems and Puzzles’, Journal of Labor Economics 20/4 (Oct. 2002), 733-783; David H. 
Autor, Frank Levy and Richard J. Murnane, ‘The Skill Content of Recent Technological Change: An 
Empirical Exploration’, The Quarterly Journal of Economics 118/4 (Nov. 2003), 1279-1333; Francesco 
Caselli, ‘Technological Revolutions’, American Economic Review 89/1 (Mar. 1999), 78-102. 
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From our statistical analysis and robustness tests, we do not find support 
for the conventional wisdom - i.e., for the opportunity cost and deskilling 
hypotheses. Our findings suggest that, in contrast to the past, those who join 
the American armed forces are about or above the median with respect to 
socio-economic indicators such as parental income, parental wealth and 
cognitive abilities - exactly the opposite of what other studies maintain. In 
other words, not only is the U.S. military representative of the U.S society, but 
it has also become more representative since the introduction of the all- 
volunteer force. Moreover, in contrast to what Janowitz and Chomsky con- 
cluded, we find that not only officers but also enlisted personnel are repre- 
sentative of the average American resident. 

Our findings have a number of important theoretical and policy 
implications. First, our analysis suggests that, despite the increasing 
economic inequality and the erosion of many low-skill occupational 
opportunities, the U.S. military has not become a refuge for the less 
fortunate. Our work thus contributes to two important academic and 
policy debates that have gained significant attention over the past 
decade: the debate on the consequences of socio-economic inequality 
for American society; '° and the debate on the cost of American wars, 
which became particularly salient during the Iraq War.'* Second, our 
findings demonstrate that there has been a qualitative change in the 
nature of the demand for labour by the U.S. military. Our findings also 
suggests that, at least in part, the change in the demand for labor has 
been driven by technological change. In recent years, scholarly atten- 
tion to new military technologies such as unmanned aerial vehicles and 
hypersonic weapons has increased substantially, while the demographic 
composition of the military has remained a niche topic, mostly dis- 
cussed among a relatively small community of scholars. Our article 
highlights that personnel and technology are two sides of the same 
coin. International relations scholars have studied new military technol- 
ogies and the growing automation in warfare largely in terms of sub- 
stitution of labour with capital, while ignoring other implications of a 
more capital-intensive military, such as the qualitative changes in the 


"Socio-economic inequality in the USA has increased dramatically over the past decades: while in the 
1950s, the richest 1% earned about 10% of U.S. total income, by 2010 the share had more than doubled 
to 23.5%. See Thomas Piketty, Capital in the Twenty-Fist Century (Cambridge MA: Belknap Press 2014). 

"4K riner and Shen, The Casualty Gap; Jonathan D. Caverley, Democratic Militarism: Voting, Wealth and War 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press 2014); Lindsay P. Cohn, ‘Who Will Serve: Labor Markets 
and Military Personnel Policy’, Res Militaris 3/2 (2013), 1-26; Lindsay P. Cohn and Nathan W. Toronto, 
‘Markets and Manpower: The Political Economy of Compulsory Military Service’, Armed Forces & Society 
43/3 (July 2017), 436-458; Pany Poutvaar and Andreas Wagener, ‘To Draft or Not to Draft? Inefficiency, 
Generational Incidence, and Political Economy of Military Conscription’, European Journal of Political 
Economy 23/4 (Dec. 2007), 975-987; Yagil Levy, ‘Militarizing Inequality: A Conceptual Framework’, 
Theory and Society 27/6 (1997), 873-904; and Yagil Levy, ‘Soldiers as Labourers: A Theoretical Model’, 
Theory and Society 36/2 (2007), 187-208. 
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demand for labour within the military.'” This aspect deserves attention 
for several reasons, including for its implications for U.S. primacy. For 
example, the view that the USA is losing its monopoly on key military 
technologies relies on the implicit assumption that operating these 
technologies will not be an unsurmountable impediment for emerging 
powers. ° If this assumption does not hold, however, the diffusion of 
military technology should be less of a concern for scholars and policy- 
makers.'’ Our analysis shows that this is in fact the case: as military 
technology grows more complex, more skilled individuals become 
necessary and their recruitment becomes more challenging. 

This article is organised as follows. In the first section, we summarise 
the mainstream view and discuss its problems. In the second section, we 
formally state two sets of alternative hypotheses. In the third section, we 
explain our research strategy. In the fourth section, we present descrip- 
tive statistics that question the conventional wisdom and supports the 
‘skill-biased technological change’ and ‘nurture’ hypotheses. In the 
fifth section, we report the results of our regression analysis, which 
supports our prior findings. In the sixth section, we present the results 
of robustness tests intended to address possible concerns about our 
findings, such as whether our results are driven by the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks or by the 2008 financial crisis. Conclusions follow. 


Common perceptions and common problems 


In this section, we describe the conventional wisdom in the media and 
among academics about the demographic composition of the U.S. military, 
as well as the problems it suffers from. 


'5Eor works that focus on the substitution effect between capital and labour, see, for example, Jonathan 
D. Caverley, Democratic Militarism: Voting, Wealth and War (Cambridge UK: Cambridge University Press 
2014); and Amy Zegart, ‘Cheap fights, credible threats: The future of Armed Drones and Coercion’, 
Journal of Strategic Studies (2018). For a discussion of complementation effects, see for example Ajay 
Agrawal, Avi Goldfarb, and Joshua Gans, Prediction Machines: The Simple Economics of Artificial 
Intelligence (Cambridg MA: Harvard Business School Press 2018). 

‘For a discussion on the challenges of imitating the most advanced U.S. weapon systems, see Andrea 
Gilli and Mauro Gilli, ‘Why China Has Not Caught Up Yet: Military-Technological Superiority and the 
Limits of Imitation, Reverse Engineering, and Cyber Espionage’, International Security 43/3 (Winter 
2018/19), 141-189. 

For a discussion, see, for example, Stephen Biddle and Robert Zirkle, ‘Technology, Civil-Military 
Relations, and Warfare in the Developing World’, Journal of Strategic Studies 19/2 (June 1996), 171- 
212; Christopher S. Parker, ‘New Weapons for Old Problems: Conventional Proliferation and Military 
Effectiveness in Developing States’, International Security 23/4 (Spring 1999), 119-147; Stephen D. 
Biddle, Military Power: Explaining Victory and Defeat in Modern Combat (Princeton NJ: Princeton 
University Press 2004); and Michael C. Horowitz, The Diffusion of Military Power: Causes and 
Consequences for International Politics (Princeton NJ: Princeton University press 2010). 
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Conventional wisdom 


Analysts, scholars and observers generally agree that the less affluent segments 
of the American society are overrepresented in the U.S. military. These concerns 
date back at least to the War of Independence and became widely debated 
during the Civil War, when the saying ‘rich man’s war, poor man’s fight’ gained 
popularity.'* During World War |, some advocated for a more progressive 
taxation to make the contribution to the war effort more equal across socio- 
economic groups — a proposal that has recently resurfaced.'? With the war in 
Vietnam, these concerns acquired new salience as it became clear that wealthy 
classes enjoyed higher opportunities of evading the draft.”° After the creation 
of an all-volunteer force in 1973, the focus has progressively shifted to dispa- 
rities in incentives to join, with some describing the recruitment process as 
‘economic conscription’ and ‘poverty draft’.2' Because of this transition, more 
disadvantaged communities and minorities came to disproportionately bear 
the cost of ensuring the defence of the USA.” With time, this understanding of 
the military service as unequal and unrepresentative has become a common 
perception. For instance, in 1988, the Democratic Leadership Council argued 
that the US cannot ‘ask the poor and under-privileged alone to defend us while 
our more fortunate sons and daughters take a free ride, forging ahead with 


their education and careers’.2? Two decades later, Rep. Charles Rangel echoed 
these concerns by referring to the Iraq War as a ‘death tax [...] on the poor’.*4 
According to a New York Review of Books article from 2008, ‘the military has set 
its sights on an especially vulnerable population’.*” More recently, a high- 


school teacher gained national attention when he referred to those who join 


the military as ‘the lowest of the low’.”° 


18Albert B. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy (New York, NY: Hillary House 1924). For an 
empirical investigation, see Andrew B. Hall, Connor Huff and Shiro Kuriwaki, ‘Wealth, Slave Ownership, 
and Fighting for the Confederacy: An Empirical Study of the American Civil War’, American Political 
Science Review (forthcoming). 

1°09. M. W. Sprague, ‘The Conscription of Income a Sound Basis for War Finance’, Economic Journal 27/105 
(1917), 1-17; Eric Bradner, ‘Beto O'Rourke proposes “war tax” as part of veterans’ plan’, CNN, 24 June 2019. 

?0Bernard D. Rostker, | Want You! The Evolution of the All-Volunteer Force (Santa Monica CA: RAND 
Corporation 2006). 

2'David Cortright, ‘Economic Conscription’, Society 12/4 (May-June 1975), 43-47; and Jorge Mariscal, 
‘The Poverty Draft: Do Military Recruiters Dis-proportionately Target Communities of Color and the 
Poor’? Sojourners Magazine (June 2007). 

2Martin Binkin, et al, Black and the Military (Washington, DC: Brookings Institution 1982); Kriner and 
Shen, The Casualty Gap; Alair MacLean and Nicholas. L. Parsons, ‘Unequal Risk: Combat Occupation in 
the Volunteer Military’, Sociological Perspectives 43/3 (2010), 347-72. 

?3Democratic Leadership Council, Citizenship and National Service: A Blueprint for Civic Enterprise. 
(Washington DC: Democratic Leadership Council 1988). 

4charles Rangel, Representative Rangel Remarks at the National Press Club, Washington DC (15 Apr. 
2004).Cited in Edward Epstein, ‘Draft Unlikely Soon but Hot Topic Now’, San Francisco Gate, 2 May 2004. 

5Michael Massing, ‘The Volunteer Army: Who Fights and Why’? The New York Review of Books, 3 Apr. 
2008. 

?6Fred Barbash, ‘Teacher who called military “lowest of our low” explains himself - with little success’, 
The Washington Post, 14 Feb. 2018. 
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The literature in IR largely supports this narrative. Although most 
works do not advance a specific theory, directly or indirectly they suggest 
that in an all-volunteer force, economic incentives drive individuals from 
more disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds and with limited job 
prospects to fill the ranks of an all-volunteer military.?” Allegedly, this 
problem is particularly severe for the U.S. because of its higher domestic 
socio-economic inequality when compared to other OECD countries.”® 
For example, Eliot Cohen argues that the voluntary military is ‘very rarely 
representative’ and in the US armed forces ‘minority groups are 
overrepresented’.2? John Vasquez notes that ‘volunteer militaries are 
often composed largely of self-selected, economically motivated volun- 
teers who come from social groups that lack economic or career oppor- 
tunities in civilian life’3° Andrew Bacevich claims that ‘rural Americans, 
people of color, recent immigrants and members of the working class fill 
the ranks of the armed forces in disproportionate numbers’.?' Even 
Jonathan Caverley, one of the scholars who has most forcefully rebutted 
the ‘rich man’s war, poor man’s fight’ argument, still concedes that ‘the 
less wealthy are ... more likely to join an all-volunteer force’.*? In one of 
the most exhaustive and systematic examination of the distribution of 
the cost of wars within the American society, Douglas Kriner and Frances 
Shen have provided empirical confirmation to this view.** Their book The 
Casualty Gap has come to the conclusion that the abolition of the draft 
has increasingly induced individual from low socio-economic back- 
grounds into the armed forces and, at the same time, made such indivi- 
duals more likely to suffer a higher share of casualties during combat 
operations. In this article, we focus on the former finding only. 


Ecological fallacy 


Academic works that have studied the demographic composition of the 
U.S. military in recent years almost unanimously support the consensus 
that the poorest and most disadvantaged communities in the USA are 


271 arry DeBoer and B. Wade Brorsen, ‘The Demand for and Supply of Military Labor’, Southern Economic 
Journal 55/4 (1989), 853-69. 

8Charles C. Moskos Jr., The American Enlisted Man: The Rank and File in Today’s Military (New York: Basic 
Books 1970), 171; Seung-Whan Choi and Patrick James, ‘No Professional Soldiers, No Militarized 
Interstate Disputes? A New Question for Neo-Kantianism’, Journal of Conflict Resolution 47/6 (Dec. 
2003), 796-816. 

°Cohen, ‘Twilight’, 24. 

3° Joseph Paul Vasquez, Ill, ‘Shouldering the Soldiering: Democracy, Conscription, and Military Casualties’, 
Journal of Conflict Resolution 49/6 (Dec. 2005), 852. 

3'Andrew J. Bacevich, The Limits of Power: The End of American Exceptionalism (New York NY: 
Metropolitan Books/Henry Holt & Company), 140. 

2Caverley, Democratic Militarism, 33. 

33Kriner and Shen, Casualty Gap. 
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more likely to enlist.** The problem of these studies is that they rely on 
the geographic origin of recruits as a proxy for their socioeconomic 
background - e.g., average or median parental income by zip code - 
since individual-level data are not easily available. Aggregate data, how- 
ever, do not permit to measure accurately individual socio-economic 
conditions and hence to derive definitive conclusions.®> In this respect, 
the Department of Defence notes that while ‘this type of data is useful 
for demographic trend analysis and advertising and marketing research, it 
is not reliable for comparing socioeconomic representation in the military 
to that of the general population’.*° On the one hand, an individual may 
just not conform to the socio-economic features of his area of residence. 
On the other, ‘applicants and recruits may not come from the back- 
ground indicated by the zip code for their current address (i.e., these 
individuals may move away from home to go to college or to work)’.>” 
Moreover, geography is not destiny: geographic mobility and the con- 
centration of the wealthy in relatively few but extremely affluent areas 
might skew the results of these analyses. For example, zip codes with 
above the average income or wealth might also have a disproportionate 
share of older individuals. This latter fact could be driving low enlistment 
rates, rather than income itself. In their analysis, Kriner and Shen 
explicitly acknowledge and try to mitigate this problem with several 
robustness tests.*” Yet, the fact that enlistees and casualties disproportio- 
nately come from areas with lower socio-economic backgrounds is not 
sufficient to establish that enlistees and casualties, individually, have 
lower-than-average income or educational attainments. Consider for 
instance that, using the same data, Kane reaches the very opposite 
conclusion, an aspect that warrants further investigation.*° In order to 
accurately measure the socio-economic incentives to join the armed 
forces, research on this topic must rely on individual-level data - the 
only research strategy that permits to address the ecological fallacy that 
vitiates many existing studies. 


34Curtis J. Simon and John T. Warner, ‘Managing the All-Volunteer Force in a Time of War’, The Economics 
of Peace & Security Journal 2/1 (2007), 20-29; Kriner and Shen, Casualty Gap; Dean, ‘NAFTA’s Army’. 

35David A. Freedman, ‘The Ecological Fallacy’, Prepared for the International Encyclopedia of the Social & 
Behavioral Sciences Technical Report, No. 549, 15 Oct. 1999. 

Department of Defence, Population Representation in the Military Services, Fiscal Year 1999 (Washington, 
DC: Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 2000) Ch. 7. 

3’Department of Defense, Population Representation. 

3®See Appendix A in supplementary material for a more thorough discussion of the limitations of this 
methodology, available at https://css.ethz.ch/content/dam/ethz/special-interest/gess/cis/center-for- 
securities-studies/pdfs/AGGS.pdf. 

3°Kriner and Shen, The Casualty Gap, 40-58. 

4°Tim Kane, ‘Who Bears the Burden? Demographic Characteristics of U.S. Military Recruits Before and 
After 9/11’, Center for Data Analysis Report, 05-08 (Washington, DC: Heritage Foundation 2005). See 
also Diana S. Lien, et al. An Investigation of FY10 and FY11 Enlisted Accessions’ Socioeconomic 
Characteristics (Arlington, VA: Center for Naval Analyses 2012). 
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Data from the past 


The accepted wisdom about the overrepresentation of the less affluent in the 
U.S. military is based also on data from the past. These academic works 
employ rigorous methods and their conclusions have been corroborated by 
other studies. However, data from the past are no longer informative about 
current trends in the U.S. military. 

Empirical support to the existing consensus stems back at least to the 
post-Vietnam era. Shortly after the abolition of the draft in 1973, the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics conducted the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1979 (NLSY79) and found that those who served in the American armed 
forces in 1979 were from more disadvantaged than average socioeconomic 
backgrounds.*' Analogous studies from the 1970s to early 1990s reached 
similar conclusions, confirming that recruits were disproportionally drawn 
from segments of the American society with lower income and lower educa- 
tional attainments.** In order to gain a better picture of its recruits’ socio- 
economic background, starting from 1989, the US military has administered 
The Survey of Recruit Socioeconomic Backgrounds. The survey gathers informa- 
tion on ‘parents’ education, employment status, occupation, and home own- 
ership’ (as a proxy for income).*? Consistent with previous works, also 
according to the 1995 survey, recruits scored lower than the general popula- 
tion in terms of socioeconomic status.** Past trends have influenced the 
debate on the composition of the military also in a more indirect way. For 
instance, to illustrate and substantiate their argument that the burden in 
serving (and dying) has become more unequal over the past decades, Krinen 
and Shen provide many examples from past wars that the least wealthy were 
more likely to enlist in the U.S. armed forces and that they were more likely to 
be employed in high-risk operations.*° However, past figures and trends 
would be informative about the present if and only if the dynamics driving 


4TEtic J. Fredland and Roger D. Little, Socioeconomic Characteristics of the All Volunteer Force: Evidence 
from the National Longitudinal Survey, 1979 (Annapolis MD: U.S. Naval Academy 1982); see also 
Ghislaine Boulanger, ‘Who Goes to War’? in Arthur Egendorf, et al. (eds.), Legacies of Vietnam: 
Comparative Adjustment of Veterans and Their Peers, Vol. 4 (Washington DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office 1981), 494-515. We will separately analyse the NLSY79 data in this article and confirm 
that individuals who joined the military in the 1980s are more likely to come from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

*Richard N. Cooper, Military Manpower and the All Volunteer Force (Santa Monica CA: RAND Corporation 
1977); Richard L. Fernandez, Social Representation in the U.S. Military (Washington, DC: Congressional 
Budget Office 1989); DeBoer and Brorsen, ‘The Demand for and Supply of Military Labor’; Jay D. 
Teachman, et al., ‘The Selectivity of Military Enlistment’, Journal of Political and Military Sociology 21/2 
(1993), 287-309; Cynthia Gimbel and Alan Booth, ‘Who Fought in Vietnam’, Social Forces 74/4 (1996), 
1137-1157; Amy Lutz, ‘Who Joins the Military? A Look at Race, Class, and Immigration Status’, Journal 
of Political and Military Sociology 36/2 (2008), 167-188; MacLean and Parsons, ‘Unequal Risk’; Glen H. 
Elder, et al., ‘Pathways to the All-Volunteer Military’, Social Science Quarterly 91/2 (June 2010), 455-475. 

“Department of Defense, Population Representation. 

“idem. 

45Kriner and Shen, The Casualty Gap, 58-66, 74-79. 
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demand and supply of recruits remained constant throughout the whole 
period under consideration. As we show in the following section, this is not 
the case. 


Change in technology, tactics, operations and doctrines 


Over the past decades, the U.S. military has gone through dramatic changes, 
adopting increasingly more complex technologies, different tactics, innova- 
tive concepts of operations and new doctrines. As a result, recruitment 
patters of the past are no longer representative of current dynamics. During 
the Korean War, the US military needed large standing forces in order to 
absorb high attrition rates in the frontlines.*° Similarly, during the Vietnam 
War, more talented individuals (in terms of standardised test scores) were 
generally assigned to complex support roles while less talented recruits were 
assigned to combat positions.*” Since then, however, the U.S. military has 
gone through a massive transformation that accelerated during the 1970s 
and that ultimately came to require more skilled and better trained 
personnel.*® In order to meet these needs, over the past three decades, the 
recruitment standards of the U.S. military have in fact become stricter.”? 
The transformation of the U.S. military has been driven, among others, 
by the change in warfare. Over the past decades, warfare has become 
much more complex and difficult.°° On the one hand, the tactical and 
operational environment has become significantly more demanding 
because of the proliferation of lethality among U.S. adversaries and 
enemies — i.e., the diffusion of small arms and light weapons (such as 
automatic assault rifles and rocket-propelled grenades); of explosives and 
related delivery systems (improvised explosive devices, truck-bombs and 
suicide bombers); anti-air defence systems (man-portable, vehicle- 


*6Christopher Bellamy, The Evolution of Modern Land Warfare: Theory and Practice (Abington: Routledge 
1990), 80-120. 

47Gimbel and Booth, ‘Who Fought in Vietnam’. 

48 Jonathan M. House, Toward Combined Arms Warfare: A Survey of Twentieth Century Tactics, Doctrine, 
and Organization (Ft. Leavenworth, KS: U.S. Army Combat Studies Institute. 1984); Thomas G. Mahnken, 
Technology and the American Way of War Since 1945 (New York NY: Columbia University Press 2008); 
The Congressional Budget Office, The All- Volunteer Military: Issues and Performance (Washington DC: 
The Congress of the United States July 2007). 

Heidi Golding and Adebayo Adedeji, The All-Volunteer Military: Issues and Performance (Washington, 
DC: Congressional Budget Office 2008), 13-19; Christopher Tuck, Understanding Land Warfare (London: 
Routledge 2014), 55-76; Anthony King, The Combat Soldier Infantry Tactics and Cohesion in the 
Twentieth and Twenty-First Centuries (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2013), 24-39, 62-97; Lutz, 
‘Who Joins the Military’; Amy Lutz, ‘Who Joins the Military in the Post-9/11 Era? A Look at Class, 
Race and Immigrant Generation’. Working Paper (2016). 

5°see, for example, Martin Binkin, Military Technology and Defense Manpower (Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution 1986); Toomepuu, Costs and Benefits of Quality Soldiers, 1-2, 6-7; Todd S. Sechser 
and Elizabeth N. Saunders, ‘The Army You Have: The Determinants of Military Mechanization, 1979- 
2001’, International Studies Quarterly 54/2 (June 2010), 481-511; Tanisha M. Fazal, ‘Dead Wrong?: Battle 
Deaths, Military Medicine, and Exaggerated Reports of War's Demise’, International Security 39/1 
(Summer 2014), 95-125. 
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movable, or fixed surface-to-air missiles); and of anti-ship defence sys- 
tems (mines, missiles and torpedoes).?' On the other hand, the political 
and legal context in which military operations take place is much more 
stringent, at least for the armed forces of democratic countries. Not only 
have the military services of democratic countries to minimise their own 
losses as well as civilian casualties and collateral damages among the 
local population, but they also have to actively protect and interact with 
the local population with the goal of winning ‘hearts and minds’, while 
complying with increasingly complex laws of war.?? 

These changes, in turn, have promoted a change in technology, 
tactics, operational concepts and doctrines within the U.S. military. 
With the Second Offset strategy launched at the end of the 1970s, 
for instance, the U.S. military has tried to exploit the then emerging 
information revolution in order to increase accuracy, better synchronise 
the operations of different platforms spread over long distances and 
thus enhance its combat effectiveness.°? From the early 1980s, U.S. 
defence posture began to shift from attrition warfare towards man- 
oeuvre warfare, in part because of the new technologies introduced 
with the Second Offset Strategy: the U.S. Air Force and the U.S. Army 
adopted the Air-Land Battle concept; the U.S. Marine Corps started 
embracing manoeuvre warfare through the FMFM-1 Warfighting; and 
to a certain extent even the U.S. Navy followed this path, with the 
adoption of its more offence-oriented Maritime Strategy.°* This transi- 
tion called all branches of the U.S. military to revise their own organi- 
sational structure and ultimately replace short-range ‘teeth’ with 
longer-range firepower while making the ‘tail’ (ie, command and con- 
trol as well as logistics) more agile and flexible.°? During this period, 
several very advanced weapon systems entered into service: this is the 
case, among others, of the shipboard AEGIS long-range air-defence 
system and the anti-ship Harpoon missile; of fly-by-wire (F-15 and F- 
16), stealth (F-117 and B-2) and advanced surveillance aircraft (J-STARS 
and AWACS), as well as of precision-guided munitions (AIM-120 


>"Barry R. Posen, ‘The Command of the Commons: The Military Foundation of American Hegemony’, 
International Security 28/1 (Summer 2003), 32-36; Brian A. Jackson, et al., Evaluating Novel Threats to 
the Homeland Unmanned Aerial Vehicles and Cruise Missiles (Santa Monica, CA: RAND Corporation 2008). 

>? Janina Dill, Legitimate Targets? Social Construction, International Law and US Bombing (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press 2014). 

>3Beth J. Asch. and James Hosek, Looking to the Future: What Does Transformation Mean for Military 
Manpower and Personnel Policy? (Santa Monica CA: RAND Corporation 2004); Arthur K. Cebrowski and 
John H. Garstka, ‘Network-Centric Warfare: Its Origin and Future’, Proceedings 124/1/1/139 (January 
1998); Douglas A. Macgregor, Transformation Under Fire: Revolutionizing How America Fights (Westport 
CT: Praeger 2003). 

Terry Pierce, Warfighting and Disruptive Technologies: Disguising Innovation (New York: Routledge 
2004); Norman Friedman, The U.S. Maritime Strategy (London, Jane’s Information Group 1988). 

Benjamin S. Lambeth, The Transformation of American Air Power (Ithaca NY: Cornell University Press 
2000); Macgregor, Transformation Under Fire. 
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AMRAAM and the Tomahawk cruise missile).°° Progressively, this trans- 
formation led to a change in force structure, with combat branches 
becoming smaller, more protected, more networked and more lethal. 
The Stryker brigade transformation of the U.S. Army infantry, the grow- 
ing importance assigned to special forces for ground operations or the 
increasing reliance on drone operations (including strikes) over the 
next two decades epitomise these trends.”” 

Part of this transformation has entailed the increasing substitution of 
labour with capital in the American armed forces: from over 3 million 
uniformed personnel in 1954, the U.S. military shrank to slightly less than 
2 million in 1991, and to just over 1,2 million active duties in 2015.°° The 
question, then, is whether the downsizing of the U.S. military has gone 
hand in hand with the recruitment of less skilled personnel —- i.e., tech- 
nological change has not only replaced labour, but it has also had a 
deskilling effect; or whether such downsizing has required more skilled 
personnel - i.e., technological change has had a skill-biased effect. The 
former is, implicitly, the argument underlying the conventional view in 
the media and in political science. The latter is the argument we present 
in this article. In the following section, we discuss both arguments more 
in depth. 


Two alternative sets of hypotheses 


Existing studies of the demographic composition of the U.S. military, 
implicitly, advance two main hypotheses. First, they maintain that, 
because of economic needs, individuals from low socio-economic back- 
grounds are more likely to join the American armed forces. Second, 
they imply that, over the past decades, the U.S. military has accepted 
individuals with lower skills to fill its ranks. While we do not deny that 
the incentives to join the military exist, we argue that the requirements 
of the modern, capital-intensive, information-dominant, expeditionary 
American military have increased, and that the less affluent are less 


56David Mowery, ‘Military R&D and Innovation’, in Bronwyn H. Hall and Nathan Rosenberg (eds.), 
Handbook of the Economics of Innovation, Vol. 2 (New York NY: Elsevier 2010), 1230; Michael R. Rip 
and James M. Hasik, The Precision Revolution: GPS and the Future of Aerial Warfare (Annapolis MD: Naval 
Institute Press 2002); Barry D. Watts, The Evolution of Precision Strike (Washington DC: Centre for 
Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 2013). 

57Mahnken, Technology and the American Way of War; Caverley, Democratic Militarism; Owen R. Cote, Jr., 
‘The Personnel Needs of the Future Force’, in Cindy Williams (ed.), Filling the Ranks: Transforming the U. 
S. Military Personnel System (Cambridge, MA: M.I.T. Press 2003), 55-68; and Jon R. Lindsay, ‘Reinventing 
the Revolution: Technological Visions, Counterinsurgent Criticism, and the Rise of Special Operations’. 
Journal of Strategic Studies 36/3 (2013), 422-53. 

8Mahnken, Technology; Department of Defense, Population Representation; Massimiliano Gaetano 
Onorato, Kenneth Scheve, and David Stasavage, ‘Technology and the Era of the Mass Army’, The 
Journal of Economic History 74/2 (2014), 449-81. 
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likely to meet such requirements. Building on the literature on the 
evolution of modern warfare and of military technology as well as on 
the scholarship in economics of innovation and management, we argue 
that there are strong reasons to believe that the introduction of 
advanced technology as well as the other changes we have discussed 
have led the U.S. military to look for individuals with higher cognitive 
and non-cognitive skills in comparison to decades ago.” In other 
words, we hypothesise that because of the increasing reliance on 
advanced technology, as well as of changes in tactics, operations and 
doctrines, American armed forces have necessitated more skilled 
individuals.°° Drawing from the literature in social and natural sciences, 
we expect that those affected by poverty and lack of opportunities will 
be less likely to meet such requirements, and hence will be screened 
out by U.S. military services. The literature in neuroscience, child devel- 
opment and epigenetics, among others, shows in fact that environ- 
mental factors such as lack of proper parenting or poor nutrition hold 
back the disadvantaged segments of society in important domains such 
as cognitive abilities as well as in other crucial areas for combat 
effectiveness such as emotional stability, health and _ physical 
standards.°' For these reasons, we expect that, in comparison to the 
past, those who join the U.S. military nowadays should be more repre- 
sentative of the American society: individuals from more disadvantaged 
socio-economic backgrounds should be less likely to meet the require- 
ments of the U.S. armed forces in comparison to those that come from 
backgrounds near the average or the median of the distribution. More 
specifically, we hypothesise that the transformation described above 
has led to a change in the type of personnel the military needs. In fact, 
nowadays the American military can be significantly more selective 


5°We borrow the term ‘non-cognitive skills’ from Nobel Prize-laureate James Heckman and co-authors, among 
others. Non-cognitive skills refer are the set of attitudes, behaviours, and strategies such as motivation, self- 
discipline, perseverance, and self-control that facilitate academic and professional success. See James 
Heckman, ‘The Economics of Inequality: The Value of Early Childhood Education’, American Educator 35/ 
11 (2011), 31-47; and James Heckman, et al., ‘Understanding the Mechanisms through Which an Influential 
Early Childhood Program Boosted Adult Outcomes’, American Economic Review 103/16 (2013), 2052-86. 

©°Under some circumstances, technological change can lower the requirements for those who employ, as 
was the case for example the introduction of mass production, which permitted unskilled individuals to 
contribute to the manufacturing of products that, until then, had been produced by skilled artisans and 
craftsmen. Shoshana Zuboff, In the Age of the Smart Machine: The Future of Work and Power (New York NY: 
Basic Books 1988), 41-44; and Caselli, Technological Revolutions’. We argue, however, that the opposite 
change has taken place. The military transformation the U.S. has gone through over the past decades is 
similar to the one that has taken place in industrial production. While until the mid 20th century, 
companies employed a large number of unskilled workers to perform relatively simple tasks, the growing 
sophistication of modern industrial products, such as cars and airplanes, as well as of manufacturing 
processes has progressively required increasingly skilled, trained and specialised workers. 

61 Jeanne Brooks-Gunn and Greg J. Duncan, ‘The Effects of Poverty on Children’, The Future of Children 7/2 
(1997), 55-71; Frances Campbell, et al. ‘Early Childhood Investments Substantially Boost Adult Health’, 
Science 343/6178 (2014), 1478-148; Kimberly G. Noble, et al. ‘Family Income, Parental Education and 
Brain Structure in Children and Adolescents’, Nature Neuroscience 18/5 (2015), 773-8. 
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than in the past, as it needs only about a fraction of the force it 
needed in 1954. In the following sections, we state formally these 
two sets of hypotheses. 


Conventional wisdom 


The conventional wisdom that individuals experiencing poverty and hard- 
ship are overrepresented in the American armed forces relies on the 
economic logic of opportunity cost. Since these groups have more limited 
job opportunities, the argument goes, they will have little to lose (in terms 
of forgone income or career), and possibly much to gain (job security, 
health insurance, education, etc.) from enlisting. The argument that the 
overrepresentation of the poorest segments of American society has 
increased over time implicitly relies on the deskilling hypothesis: the 
change in technology, tactics, concepts of operations and doctrines that 
has transformed the U.S. military over the past decades has allowed it to 
employ less skilled individuals to a greater degree than before. In other 
words, machines have not only substituted personnel, but have also taken 
over tasks that only skilled individuals could once carry out, thus permit- 
ting the USA to rely more extensively on unskilled and low skilled 
personnel.°? Since this unskilled and low skilled personnel, logically, 
comes more likely from disadvantaged backgrounds, such arguments 
have direct observable empirical implications. We state them explicitly 
below. 


Opportunity cost 

According to the accepted wisdom, individuals coming from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds should be more willing to join the armed forces. If 
this view is correct, we should observe that 


H1: parental income of those who join will be lower than parental income of 
those who do not. 


While the public debate tends to focus on income inequality, income 
captures only in part the differences in socio-economic background. An 
important role is played by wealth.° If the underprivileged and disadvan- 
taged are more likely to join than the rest of the population, we should 
observe a marked difference also in parental wealth between those who 
join and those who do not. In addition to influencing the current and future 


®For a summary and criticism of this perspective, see Toomepuu, Costs and Benefits of Quality Soldiers, 6. 
®3Matthew Ronglie, ‘Deciphering the Fall and Rise in the Net Capital Share: Accumulation or Scarcity’? 
Brookings Papers on Economic Activity (Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Spring 2015). 
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standard of living of individuals, family wealth represents a possible source to 
draw from in hard times (some sort of insurance of last resort against 
unemployment) or a possible a source of financing for education, and thus 
should have a negative effect on the probability of joining the armed forces. 


H2: parental wealth of those who join will be lower than parental wealth of 
those who do not. 


As reported above, many observers and analysts believe that ethnic mino- 
rities bear the burden of U.S. defence. Given that for income and wealth, 
African-American and Hispanics underperform in comparison to non- 
Hispanic whites, these two groups should have, on average, a stronger 
incentive to join the military. Formally, 


H3: African-Americans and Hispanics should be over-represented in the 
military; while non-Hispanic whites should be under-represented. 


Research in the social sciences and in neuroscience has showed that 
environmental factors, especially during childhood, significantly affect 
individuals’ future cognitive abilities.°> While not the only predictors, 
environmental factors do correlate with lower performances in standar- 
dised tests later on in an individual's life.°° As such, if the poorest 
segments of the American society are more likely to join the military, 
as the conventional wisdom suggests, we should observe that 


H4: the cognitive abilities of those who join will be lower than cognitive 
abilities of those who do not. 


Elder, et al., Pathways to the All-Volunteer Military; Bacevich, The Limits. 

stephen A. Petrill, et al., ‘Genetic and Environmental Contributions to General Cognitive Ability 
Through the First 16 Years of Life’, Developmental Psychology 40/5 (2004), 805-812; Celia Beckett, et 
al., ‘Do the Effects of Early Severe Deprivation on Cognition Persist into Early Adolescence? Findings 
from the English and Romanian Adoptees Study’, Child Development 77/3 (2006), 696-711; Campbell, 
et al. ‘Early Childhood Investments’; and Noble, et al., ‘Family Income’. 

®Greg J. Duncan and Katherine A. Magnuson, ‘Can Family Socioeconomic Resources Account for Racial and 
Ethnic Test Score Gaps’? The Future of Children15/1: School Readiness: Closing Racial and Ethnic Gaps (Spring 
2005), 35-54; Gordon B. Dahl and Lance Lochner, ‘The Impact of Family Income on Child Achievement: 
Evidence from the Earned Income Tax Credit’, American Economic Review 102/5 (August 2011), 1927-56; 
Noble, et al., ‘Family Income’. Standardised tests have come under increasing criticism over the past years. 
Some have pointed out that the correlation between scores in standardised tests and socio-economic 
factors reflects the inequality in access to good teachers, schools and tutoring. According to this view, socio- 
economic factors do not lead to differences in cognitive abilities but to a difference in assessed cognitive 
abilities - in other words, they introduce a downward bias in test scores for those individuals from poorer 
backgrounds. It is beyond the scope of this article to assess the merit of each position. For the sake of our 
article, these two arguments point in the same direction, but for different reasons, and thus they do not 
affect our results. For simplicity, we take the results of standardised scores at face value. We leave to others 
to study this aspect more in depth. 
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Deskilling hypothesis 

Those who believe that over representation of the poorest segments of 
the American society within the U.S. military has worsened over the past 
decades implicitly assume that the change in technology has allowed the 
military to lower its standards and hence recruit lower-skilled individuals. 
If so, we should observe a clear trend in the data. Specifically, we should 
expect that, in comparison to the civilian population, 


H5: the parental income of those who have joined the military in the late 
1990s and 2000s should be lower than those who joined in the 1980s and 
early 1990s. 


H6: the parental wealth of those who have joined the military in the late 
1990s and 2000s should be lower than those who joined in the 1980s and 
early 1990s. 


H7: the cognitive abilities of those who have joined the military in the late 1990s 
and 2000s should be lower than those who joined in the 1980s and early 1990s. 


Skill-biased technological change 


The popular narrative that poverty and lack of job opportunities drive enlist- 
ment in the armed forces neglects the demand side of the military labour 
market and, specifically, the requirements of modern warfare.°’ That the 
poorest individuals, coming from the most disadvantaged backgrounds, 
have a strong economic incentive to join the military does not mean that 
they will. The armed forces must be also interested in recruiting them. We 
hypothesise that because of the changes in technology, tactics, concepts of 
operations and doctrines that have taken place with the U.S. military over the 
past decades, the armed forces have become less likely to recruit from the 
less privileged groups of the American society. Due to the environmental 
conditions in which they grow up and live, we expect that individuals from 
the poorest communities and those with more limited socio-economic 
opportunities, more in general, will be less likely to meet the standards of 
the U.S. armed forces and, hence, that they will more likely screened out. We 
explain these two mechanisms more in depth in the following paragraphs. 
First, we hypothesise that the change in technology, tactics, operations 
and doctrines that has taken place since the 1980s and whose effects have 
emerged more notably from the 1990s has called for more skilled military 
personnel — in other words, the U.S. military transformation has been ‘skill- 


°7Harvey M. Sapolsky, Eugene Gholz and Caitlin Talmadge, U.S. Defense Politics: The Origins of Security 
Policy (Oxon: Routledge 2008), 27-42; Tuck, Understanding Land Warfare, 42-76. 
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biased’.°* Accordingly, the U.S. military should have become more selective 
and should have recruited individuals who display higher cognitive and non- 
cognitive abilities than in the past.°” 

Research ‘indicates [in fact] that personnel with higher [standardized 
test] scores are easier to train and tend to perform more effectively’ 
both in combat and in other military-related tasks, like operating air 
defence systems and tanks, among others.”° As a case in point, the 
requirements in terms of technical knowledge that U.S. fighter pilots 
need to possess as well as the length of training they have to go 
through have increased dramatically — shifting the required skills from 
having ‘best hands’ to ‘best head’.’' To these, one must add the 
broader range of complex functions in very demanding operational 
conditions that active-duty members are expected to perform, which 
call for extensive training.’? Based on these considerations, there are 
strong reasons to believe that the U.S. military has come to look for 
more talented individuals than in the past also when it comes to non- 
cognitive skills such a motivation, resilience and self-discipline in addi- 
tion to physical fitness and technical skills.’* While the armed forces 
have traditionally looked for discipline and motivation in their recruits, 
this need has become more stringent because of the change in tech- 
nology, tactics, operations and doctrines discussed earlier.’* For 
instance, since the 1990s, American troops on the ground have been 
involved in operations that have actively aimed at protecting the local 
population while also fighting local insurgents and terrorists. These type 
of operations require restraint and cultural awareness - also in light of 
the much more pervasive scrutiny U.S. troops are increasingly exposed 


68 Jess Benhabib and Mark M. Spiegel, ‘The Role of Human Capital in Economic Development: Evidence 
from Aggregate Cross-Country Data’. Journal of Monetary Economics34/1 (1994), 143-173; Daron 
Acemoglu and David Autor, ‘Skills, Tasks and Technologies: Implications for Employment and 
Earnings’, Handbook of Labor Economics 4 (2011), 1043-1171; David Author, Lawrence F. Katz, and 
Alan B. Krueger, ‘Computing Inequality: Have Computers Changed the Labor Market’? The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics 113/4 (November 1998), 1169-1213; Steven M. Kosiak, Strategy for the Long Haul: 
Military Manpower for the Long Haul (Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 
2008), 8; Golding and Adedeji. The All-Volunteer, 13-14; Biddle and Long, ‘Democracy and Military 
Effectiveness’. 
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71Steven A. Fino, Tiger Check: Automating the U.S. Air Force Fighter Pilot in Air-to-Air Combat, 1950-1980 
(Baltimore MD: Johns Hopkins University Press 2017), 15 and 262; and Michael G. Mattock et al., The 
Relative Cost-Effectiveness of Retaining Versus Accessing Air Force Pilots (Santa Monica CA: RAND 
Corporation 2019). 

?2See, for example, Williams, Filling the Ranks; and Curtis Gilroy and Cindy Williams, Service to Country: 
Personnel Policy and the Transformation of Western Militaries (Cambridge MA: MIT Press 2007). 

73Kgsiak, Strategy for the Long Haul, 8; Golding and Adedeji. The All-Volunteer, 13-14; Biddle and Long, 
‘Democracy and Military Effectiveness’; Robert Martinage, Towards a New Offset Strategy: Exploiting U.S. 
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Strategic and Budgetary Assessment 2014); Tuck, Understanding, 55-76; King, The Combat Soldier, 24- 
39, 62-97; Lutz, ‘Who Joins the Military in the Post-9/11 Era’?. 
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to.’° Moreover, the successful employment of more advanced technol- 
ogies depend more strictly on the timely and effective contribution of 
each single individual.”° This means that even small mistakes, from 
delays in logistical support to errors about enemy geospatial coordi- 
nates, may prove fatal.’” Similarly, because of the growing complexity 
of modern weapon systems, a small mistake in maintenance, repair, 
logistics or information processing can lead to catastrophic failures.’® 
This discussion leads us to a second mechanism of our argument: that the 
U.S. military has increasingly looked for more skilled individuals does not 
explain, however, why it would screen out the poorest segments of the 
American society - i.e., the very individuals who are more interested in joining 
the military. Drawing from other disciplines, we expect that those traits the 
U.S. military looks for are less likely to be found among the poorest socio- 
economic groups in the American society. From the literature in economics, 
education, epigenetics, neurosciences and social policy, we know in fact that 
individuals who experience poverty and hardship perform, on average, worse 
ona broad set of metrics such as cognitive and non-cognitive abilities as well 
as physical attributes.’? Environmental conditions such as bad nutrition and 
bad or lack of parenting, especially early on in life, have very severe and long- 
lasting effects. For instance, growing up in poverty has a long-term neurode- 
velopmental impact, which, in turn, leads to lower cognitive abilities and 
hence poorer performance in school.®° It is also associated with poorer 
health.®' Along the same lines, within disadvantaged families, parents who 
work multiple jobs or who experience unemployment and job instability will 
have a harder time providing the nurturing environment children benefit the 
most from.®? This is a problem because limited emotional support and poor 


75See, for example, David Kilcullen, The Accidental Guerrilla: Fighting Small Wars in the Midst of a Big One 
(New York NY: Oxford University Press 2009). 

76Mahnken, Technology, Kosiak, Strategy for the Long Haul; Sapolsky, Gholz and Talmadge, US Defence 
Politics, 27-42; Lindsay, ‘Reinventing the Revolution’. On the demographic composition of Special 
Forces, see Appendix C in supplementary material. 

77In the early phase of the war in Afghanistan, for instance, an entire US Navy SEAL team was 
exterminated when, by changing the batteries of its laser pointer, the user called for close-air support 
over and mistakenly provided the geospatial coordinates of his own position rather than of the 
intended target. James Hasik, Arms and Innovation: Entrepreneurship and Alliances in the Twenty- 
First Century Defense Industry (Chicago IL: University of Chicago 2008), 70. 

78andrea Gilli and Mauro Gilli, ‘The Diffusion of Drone Warfare? Industrial, Infrastructural, and 
Organizational Constraints’, Security Studies 25/1 (Winter 2016), 50-84. 

7°Brooks-Gunn and Duncan, ‘The Effects of Poverty’; Campbell, et al., ‘Early Childhood Investments’; and 
Noble, et al., ‘Family Income’; and Randall K. Q. Akee, et al., ‘Parents’ Incomes and Children’s Outcomes: 
A Quasi-Experiment’, American Economic Journal: Applied Economics 2/1 (2010), 86-115. 

80Petrill, et al., ‘Genetic and Environmental’; M. J. Farah, et al., ‘Childhood poverty: Specific associations with 
neurocognitive development’, Brain Research, 1110 19/1 (2006), 166-174; Beckett, et al., ‘Do the Effects of 
Early’; Dahl and Lance Lochner, The Impact of Family Income on Child Achievement’; Hair, et al., ‘Association 
of Child Poverty, Brain Development, and Academic Achievement’; Noble, et al., ‘Family Income’. 
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parenting are associated with higher levels of stress, lower self-discipline, 
problems with concentration, and more generally poorer performance in 
other important social skills such as perseverance and sociability later on in 
life.8? Other studies have showed that children experiencing poverty are 
more likely to engage in anti-social behaviour (such as self-harm) and to 
commit violent crimes. Moreover, other risk factors that are more likely 
among poorer families, such as mothers’ drug usage during pregnancy and 
bad nutrition in early childhood, are also associated with lower cognitive 
abilities. Similarly, scholars have found a positive and significant correlation 
between poverty and obesity.®° 

This discussion leads us to expect the very opposite of what we would expect 
according to the opportunity cost and the deskilling hypotheses. Namely, if our 
argument is correct, we should observe that the most disadvantaged segments 
of the American society are less represented in the armed forces, while those who 
join are representative of the average American resident or even outperform 
her.°” Moreover, if our argument is correct, we should also observe a change in 
the demographic composition of the military over time: the quality of the recruits 
as well as their socio-economic status should have increased over the past 
decades. Our expectations are thus consistent with Jeffrey Kentor and his co- 
authors who note that an increasingly capital-intensive military ‘is no longer a 
pathway of upward mobility or employer of last resort for many uneducated, 


unskilled, or unemployed people’.*® 


Research strategy 


Our main source of data is the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1997 
cohort (NLSY97). The NLSY97 is a nationally representative survey maintained 


®3Heckman, ‘The Economics of Inequality’; Heckman, Pinto and Savelyev, ‘Understanding’; and Joan L. 
Luby, ‘Poverty’s Most Insidious Damage: The Developing Brain’, JAMA Pediatrics 169/9 (September 
2015), 810-811. 

84Pearl L. H. Mok, et al., ‘Family Income Inequalities and Trajectories Through Childhood and Self-harm 
and Violence in Young Adults: a Population-based, Nested Case-Control Study’, Lancet Public Health 10/ 
3 (Oct. 2010), 498-507. 

®5Brooks-Gunn and Duncan, ‘The Effects of Poverty’; Barbara L. Thompson, et al., ‘Prenatal exposure to 
drugs: effects on brain development and implications for policy and education’. Nature Reviews. 
Neuroscience 10/4 (2009), 303-312; Noble, et al., ‘Family Income’. 

86Sherry A. Tanumihardjo, et al., ‘Poverty, Obesity, and Malnutrition: An International Perspective 
Recognizing the Paradox’, Journal of the American Dietetic Association107/11 (2007), 1966-1972. This 
topic has entered the public discourse in the USA over the past decade, with increased attention 
towards inequality of opportunity between the richest and the poorest communities - with the 
introduction of an ‘adversity score’ in the Standardised Admission Test (SAT) being one step to take 
this aspect into consideration. 

87This should be the case because the U.S. military is interested in highly capable and highly motivated 
individuals (rather than in individuals who see the armed forces as career of last resort); because 
individuals coming from the poorest and least privileged segments of American society are less likely 
to meet the standards of the U.S. military; and hence because screening mechanisms are at play. 

88 Jeffrey A. Kentor, et al., ‘The “New” Military and Income Inequality: A Cross National analysis’. Social 
Science Research 41/3 (2012), 514. 
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by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics which contains a rich set of data about 
the participants, including labour market history, cognitive and non-cognitive 
skill test scores, socioeconomic background, and military service. The sample 
is comprised of 8,984 youths born between 1980 and 1984 initially inter- 
viewed in 1997 and in every year since. The individual is determined to have 
joined the military if he or she reports to having served at least one year in the 
regular military or the reserve. Socioeconomic status is estimated through 
family income and family wealth in 1997, when nearly the entire sample still 
lived with their parents. We also calculate education as the number of years of 
education completed by 2014. 

In an effort to test whether the change in technology, tactics, operations 
and doctrines embraced by the U.S. military since the late 1970s has driven a 
change in the demographic composition of the U.S. military, we compare our 
results from the NLSY97 data to similar figures calculated using the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979 cohort (NLSY79) data. Similar to the 
NLSY97, the NLSY79 data is also a nationally representative sample of 
young men and women, all between 14 and 21 years of age in 1979, main- 
tained by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The survey includes 12,686 
individuals interviewed annually until 1994 and then every two years there- 
after. The BLS collected data on labour market history, cognitive and non- 
cognitive skill test scores, socioeconomic background, and military service. 
We use the information in the NLSY79 survey data to build measures of 
parental socio-economic background and military enlistment analogous to 
those constructed using the NLSY97 data. 


Demographic characteristics of recruits 


This section reports the results of our analysis of military recruits. Each sub- 
section focuses on a different demographic characteristic. Unless otherwise 
noted, all analyses use population weights designed to correspond to the 
demographic distribution of the general population.®? 

Table 1 describes some demographic characteristics of those who joined 
the military and those who did not, separately for males and females, and 
separately for the NLSY79 (part (a)) and NLSY97 (part (b)). Throughout this 
article we will refer to those who enlisted as ‘veterans’ and to those who did 
not as ‘civilians’. In the NLSY97, 513 individuals from the sample joined the 
military between 1997 and 2013, representing 5.9 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Of these, 480 enlisted for active military duty or reserves, and 47 
individuals joined the National Guard. Our analyses exclude the 30 individuals 


5°The population weights are provided by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and are intended to allow 
researchers to calculate figures such as average income or percentage of people of Hispanic origin that 
are representative of the U.S. population rather than the sample of individuals included in the survey. 
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Table 1a. 
NLSY 1997 Cohorts 
Male Female 

Veterans Civilians Veterans Civilians 
Median Income $ 72,536 $ 65,664 $ 75,590 $ 65,664 
Average Income $ 81,515 $ 80,369 $ 84,373 $ 79,272 
Median Wealth $ 93,916 § 80,171 $ 57,265 $ 77,117 
Average wealth $ 1,53,494 $ 1,73,968 $ 1,41,548 $ 1,64,335 
Cognitive Skills (AFQT percentile) 55 49 57 51 
% Whites 68.8% 66.0% 54.6% 67.3% 
% Hispanics 13.6% 13.1% 15.6% 11.8% 
% Afr. Americans 13.4% 15.9% 23.5% 15.6% 
Education (years) 14.0 13.5 14.8 14.2 
Parental Education (years) 12.9 12.8 12.9 12.8 

Table 1b. 
NSLY 1979 Cohorts 
Male Female 

Veterans Civilians Veterans Civilians 
Median Income $ 40,530 $ 60,794 $ 45,596 $ 57,417 
Average Income $ 49,453 $ 70,200 $ 52,850 $ 65,026 
Median Wealth N/A N/A N/A N/A 
Average wealth N/A N/A N/A N/A 
Cognitive Skills (AFQT percentile) 51 50 53 49 
% Whites 73.0% TIAN 67.6% 78.2% 
% Hispanics 5.5% 6.4% 5.6% 6.3% 
% Afr. Americans 18.7% 12.3% 25.5% 13.4% 
Education (years) 13.5 13.5 14.6 13.8 
Parental Education (years) 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.6 


Family income and wealth are reported in 2017 dollars. Family wealth not available in NLSY79. 

Cognitive skills are measured through an AFQT-like score calculated by the BLS. BLS provides for each 
individual its cognitive skills percentile across the entire population. 

Table reports the average AFQT percentile for each demographic group. Education is measured as the 
average number of years of education by 2014. 


that joined the National Guard but were never enlisted in the active or reserve 
military.”° In our sample, 383 of 4,579 young men enlist in the military (8.7 


S°AII results remain the same, and are often reinforced, if we include the National Guard in our sample. 
We thus reported the most conservative findings. The only exception is being born in the US. If we 
include the national guardsmen in the sample, we find that being born in the US has a positive effect 
on the probability of joining the military. 
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percent of males using population weights), compared to 97 of 4,375 young 
women (2.1 percent of females using population weights). 

In the NLSY79, 2,189 individuals from the sample joined the military 
between 1979 and 2014, representing 9.4 percent of the U.S. population. Of 
these, all but two enlisted for active military duty or reserves. Our analyses 
exclude the two individuals who joined the National Guard but were never 
enlisted in the active or reserve military. In our sample, 1,598 of 6,402 young 
men enlisted in the military (16.2 percent of males using population weights), 
compared to 589 of 6,282 young women (2.3 percent of females using 
population weights). 

The significantly higher percentage of the population enlisting in the 
military in the NLSY79 relative to the NLSY97 (9.4 versus 5.9 percent of the 
U.S. population) reflects the progressive downsizing of the U.S. military dis- 
cussed above. 


Parental income 


As Table 1(a) shows, for the NLSY97 cohort the median family income for 
veterans was approximately $73,000 for men and $76,000 for women. In 
contrast to the conventional wisdom, these figures are noticeably higher, 
10% and 15%, respectively, than the median family income of civilians, which 
was around $66,000. The average family income for veterans is virtually 
identical to the average family income for civilians. The results are very 
different if we calculate the same figures for the NLSY79 data. As shown in 
Table 1(b), both the median family income and the average family income for 
veterans are significantly lower than the median and the average family 
income for civilians. The median family income of veterans is about 66% of 
that of civilians, while the average family income is about 71% of that of 
civilians. For females the difference is smaller in magnitude but still 
noticeable. 

In Table 2, we report the probability of joining the military by quintile of 
parental income. The table shows that individuals experiencing poverty and 
hardships are not more likely to join than other groups in the NLSY97 cohort. 
The income group most likely to enlist is the 4th quintile (individuals coming 


Table 2. Share of people who join the military by quintile of income, wealth and skill. 


NLSY 1997 cohorts NLSY 1979 cohorts 
Quintile Income Wealth Cog. skills Income Wealth Cog. skills 
| 4.0% 4.7% 2.3% 11.5% N/A 45% 
ll 5.5% 5.4% 5.0% 17.7% N/A 10.0% 
Il 5.2% 6.0% 6.5% 12.4% N/A 11.0% 
IV 7.3% 6.4% 8.1% 8.8% N/A 11.3% 


V 5.7% 5.2% 5.6% 5.5% N/A 78% 
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Probability Of Joining The Military By Income 


Compare NLSY 79 vs. NLSY 97 
Lowess Estimates 


| 15 2 25 


Probability of joining the military 
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NLSY 97 NLSY 79 


Lowess Bandwdth: 70% 
Family income reported in 2017 dollars 


Figure 1. Probability of enlisting vs. family income. 


from families with an annual income between $69,000 and $107,000). However, 
if we look at the NLSY79 cohort we find that the distribution of those who enlist 
in the military is significantly skewed towards the lower incomes: the income 
group most likely to enlist is the 2nd quintile (individuals coming from families 
with an annual income between $17,000 and $27,000). Overall, young people 
born in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd quintile (i.e., with an annual family income below 
$47,000) were noticeably more likely to join the military. 

Figure 1 presents a more detailed look at the probability of enlisting 
in the military by income. For each income level, we estimated the 
probability of joining the military using a Locally Weighted Scatterplot 
Smoothing (LOWESS) methodology, for the NLSY97 and NLSY79 data. 
The y-axis shows the estimated probability of enlisting, while the x-axis 
shows family income levels. According to the conventional wisdom, the 
probability of joining should grow as we move down to the lower 
income levels. In contrast, for the NLSY97 data the figure shows that 
the probability of joining follows a reversed U-shaped curve, with the 
poorest and the richest youngsters being less likely to join compared to 
middle-income individuals. In other words, the U.S. military is not over- 
whelmingly composed of poor individuals as some claim. That the 
probability of joining the military peaks above the median and average 
income of the sample is in fact consistent with our claim that the U.S. 
military actively screens its enlistees. While the probability of joining the 
military has a reversed U-shaped curve for the NLSY79 sample as well, 
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the probability is highest for incomes well below the mean and median 
income —- consistently with what we showed above in Table 2. 


Parental wealth 


Using family wealth as an indicator for socio-economic status delivers 
similar results: consistent with our hypothesis, in the NLSY97 sample we 
observe that the median family wealth for veterans is higher than for 
civilians (see Table 1(a)).?' In contrast to median, average parental wealth 
is lower among male military recruits than civilians. This is due to high 
inequality in the distribution of wealth within U.S. society. Because much 
of wealth is owned by the most affluent (the 1% often discussed in the 
media) and because the children of this group are less likely to join the 
military, the average wealth of recruits is lower than civilians. In Table 2, 
we also reported the probability of joining the military by quintile of 
parental wealth. It shows that those from families with lower levels of 
wealth are not more likely to join than the others; and that military 
recruits are more likely to come from the middle of the wealth 


Probability Of Joining The Military By Wealth 


Lowess Estimates 
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Figure 2. Probability of enlisting vs. family wealth. 


*"The NLSY79 data do not include wealth measures until 1985 hence we are not able to measure family 
wealth while the survey respondent is still living within its original family unit. 
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distribution, from the 3rd and 4th quintile (i.e., families with wealth 
between $29,000 and $219,000).%* As in the case of parental income, 
the likelihood of joining against the distribution of parental wealth 
follows a reversed U-shaped curve, with the richest and poorest under- 
represented in the U.S. military - as shown in Figure 2. Family wealth was 
not available for the 1979 cohort. 

From the results presented above with respect to family income and 
wealth, we derive two conclusions. First, we observe a reversal of past 
demographic patterns characterising the U.S. military: while for the NLSY79 
data, we found that those who served were disproportionally from lower 
socioeconomic background, our investigation of the NLSY97 data points in 
the opposite direction.”* These findings not only question one of the key 
postulates of the conventional wisdom but also provide support to our 
underlying causal claim, namely that as the U.S. military started to incorporate 
more advanced technology and different tactics, operations and doctrines, it 
has become more selective in recruiting its personnel. Second, these results 
are consistent with the findings of Kane’s zip-code-based analysis and Lutz's 
analysis of the National Education Longitudinal Study 2002 data: recruits in 
recent years have disproportionally come from somewhat higher than aver- 
age income and wealth groups, while the richest and the poorest are under- 
represented.”* 


Cognitive skills 


Participants in the NLSY (the 1979 and 1997 cohorts) were administered a test 
similar to the Armed Forces Vocational Aptitude Test Battery (ASVAB). Using 
results from this test, NLS programme staff created a measure like the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test-like (AFQT) that is reflective of participants’ cognitive 
skills.”° In particular, the NLSY data report for each individual his or her AFQT 
percentile, indicating the percentage of the entire sample (appropriately 
weighted using population weights) with a cognitive skill measure below 
the one attributed to the individual. In other words, an individual who scored 


The long right tail of the wealth distribution explains the large difference in absolute values between 
the lower and upper boundaries of the 3rd and 4th quintiles. This finding is consistent with the large 
literature in economics measuring the inequality of wealth distribution in USA. See, for example, 
Piketty, Capital in the Twenty-Fist Century. 

Fredland and Little, Socioeconomic Characteristics of the All Volunteer Force; MacLean and Parsons, 
‘Unequal Risk’; and Lutz, ‘Who Joins the Military? A Look at Race’. 

°4Kane ‘Who Bears the Burden’?; Lutz ‘Who Joins the Military in the Post-9/11 Era’?. We discuss Lutz 
findings more in depth in the robustness tests section. 

>This measure is generated by the NLS team combining scores in the Mathematical Knowledge (MK), 
Arithmetic Reasoning (AR), Word Knowledge (WK), and Paragraph Comprehension (PC) sections of the 
ASVAB, and adjusts for differences in age among the individuals at the time of the test. The formula is 
similar to the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) score generated by the Department of Defense 
for the NLSY79 cohort. This variable, however, reflects work done by the NLS programme staff and is 
not generated, nor endorsed, by the DoD. 
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in the 55th percentile has an AFQT test score higher than 55 percent of the 
population. Similarly to what we have done for income and wealth above, we 
have investigated the relationship between cognitive skills and the likelihood 
of joining the military in the NLSY97 and NLSY79 samples. Figure 3 below (as 
well as Tables 1(a) and (b) and 2 above) illustrates our findings: low-skill and 
high-skill individuals are less likely to join the military. 

The likelihood of joining the American armed forces seems to peak 
to the right of the mean and median of the distribution of cognitive 
skills. This evidence is consistent with the military screening its recruits 
for cognitive skills. Moreover, while the NLSY79 and NLSY97 samples 
exhibit the same reversed U-shape pattern, the NLSY97 line is slightly 
to the right of the NLSY79 line, indicating that over time the U.S. 
military has become more selective in its screening for cognitive skills. 
Table 2 above confirms this finding: while for the NLSY79 cohort, 
individuals in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quintile of the cognitive skills 
distribution are all equally likely to join the military, for the NLSY97 
cohort, individuals in the 4th quintile are significantly more likely to 
join.”° 


Minorities and the military 


An additional way to assess the conventional wisdom and our alter- 
native hypotheses consists in looking at the share of minorities in the 
U.S. armed forces. Minorities’ participation to American war efforts is a 
sensitive topic. African-Americans in particular were largely excluded 
from the U.S. military until World War II.?” Starting from the early 
1950s, this trend has changed and minorities progressively became 
over-represented in the American armed forces.*® Table 1(b) above 
indeed shows that for the NLSY 1979 cohort African-Americans (but 
not Hispanics) are significantly over-represented among veterans. 
However, in contrast to the accepted wisdom that individuals from 
disadvantaged backgrounds are more likely to join, we find that 
African-Americans’ share of recruits has fallen since the 1990s: our 
analysis reveals that African-Americans and Hispanics are not more 
likely to be found among the veterans than the civilians in the 


©The average AFQT score increased from the 53rd percentile in 1978 to the 59th percentile in 1998. In 
fact, ‘high-quality recruits’ (i.e., those who, according to the DoD, ‘have both graduated 965 from high 
school and score above the median on the AFQT’) increased from some 28% in 1977 to more than 60% 
in 1990 and throughout the 1990s remained between the range 55% and 65%. See respectively, John T. 
Warner and Beth J. Asch, ‘The Record and Prospects of the All-Volunteer Military in the United States’, 
Journal of Economic Perspectives 15/2 (2001), 169-192; and Kosiak, A Strategy for the Long Haul, 16. 

°7Charles C. Moskos Jr. and John S. Butler, All That We Can Be: Black Leadership And Racial Integration The 
Army Way (New York NY: Basic Books 1997). 

°*8Fredland and Little, Socioeconomic Characteristics of the All Volunteer Force. 
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Table 3. Linear probability model: NLSY97 


(1) (2) 


Male 0.0701*** 0.0684*** 
(0.00596) (0.00604) 

African-American 0.0168** 0.000808 
(0.00798) (0.00802 

Hispanic 0.0224** 0.0140 
(0.00938) (0.00982 

South 0.0271*** 0.0298*** 
(0.00831) (0.00845 

West 0.0144 0.0177* 
(0.00922) (0.00949) 

Northcentral 0.0131 0.0199** 
(0.00847) (0.00869) 

Family Wealth 

Family Wealth 42 

Family Income 0.0335*** 

(0.0119) 
Family Income 42 -0.00943*** 
(0.00327) 

AFQT 0.0305*** 

(Percentile) (0.00367) 

AFQT A2 -0.00252*** 

(Percentile) (0.000360) 

Rural 

Obese 

US born 

Parental education 

(years) 

Income * AFQT 

Income * AFQTA2 

IncomeA2 * AFQT 

IncomeA2 * 

AFQTA2 

Constant -0.0675*** -0.0156 
(0.0109) (0.00970) 

Observations 7,067 6,561 

R-squared 0.032 0.025 


(3) 


0.0645*** 
(0.00601 
-0.00872 
(0.00756; 

0.0138 
(0.00949) 

0.0255*** 
(0.00826; 

0.0141 
(0.00942) 

0.0196** 
(0.00880) 

0.00278 
(0.00273 
-0.000634** 
(0.000323) 


0.00577 
(0.00719) 


6,598 
0.023 


Standard errors clustered at the Census region level 


¥** FD < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, * p < 0.1 


(4) 


0.0684*** 
(0.00733) 
0.0224** 
(0.0103) 
0.0282** 
(0.0120) 
0.0328*** 
(0.0102) 
0.0198* 
(0.0116) 
0.0206** 
(0.0104) 
-0.00471 
(0.00481) 
-2.07e-05 
(0.000549) 
0.0296* 
(0.0177) 
-0.00625 
(0.00467) 
0.0323*** 
(0.00458) 
-0.00256*** 
(0.000449) 


-0.0874*** 
(0.0144) 


4,775 
0.035 


(5) 


0.0687*** 
(0.00761) 
0.0220* 
(0.0112 
0.0347*** 
(0.0132 
0.0341*** 
(0.0108, 
0.0117 
(0.0118 
0.0192* 
(0.0108, 
-0.00399 
(0.00493) 
-0.000105 
(0.000554) 
0.0225 
(0.0190) 
-0.00473 
(0.00500) 
0.0324*** 
(0.00481 
-0.00266*** 
(0.000471) 
-0.0118 
(0.00863 
-0.0437*** 
(0.00734) 
0.0264* 
(0.0155) 
-3.58e-06 
(0.00175 


-0.0948*** 
(0.0294) 


4,399 
0.040 


(6) 


0.0684*** 
0.00761) 
0.0245** 
0.0113) 
0.0363*** 
0.0132) 
0.0344*** 
0.0108) 
0.0112 
0.0118) 
0.0190* 
0.0108) 
-0.00379 
0.00487) 
-9.46e-05 
0.000548) 
0.0941** 
0.0374) 
-0.0238** 
0.0116) 
0.0411*** 
0.00932) 
-0.00308*** 
0.00104) 
-0.0123 
0.00867) 
-0.0437*** 
0.00734) 
0.0255 
0.0155) 
-4.52e-05 
0.00175) 
-0.0242 
0.0186) 
0.00152 
0.00182) 
0.00668 
0.00629) 
-0.000445 


0.000588) 
-0.121*** 
0.0303) 


4,399 
0.041 


NLSY97 cohort (Table 1(a)).?? Notable exceptions are the relative higher 
shares of veterans among African-American and Hispanic women. 
However, since the share of women serving in the military is consider- 
ably smaller than the male share, these results do not affect the overall 
population. We leave to future research to investigate the reasons 
behind this difference between men and women among minorities; 
our sample size does not allow us to conduct a careful analysis. 


This result is consistent with numbers provided by the Department of Defense: in 2011 the group 
accounted for 15 percent of the civilian population aged 18-24, and 16 percent of recruits. Similarly, 
Hispanics constituted 19 percent of the civilian population and 17 percent of recruits (DoD 2011). 
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Since African-Americans and Hispanics are overrepresented among 
those experiencing poverty and more limited economic opportunities, 
our findings cast serious doubts on the claim that economic considera- 
tions drive the disadvantaged towards the entering U.S. armed forces. 
Although in our work we do not look at casualties, the fact that African- 
Americans are underrepresented among the casualties of recent US 
conflicts provide additional indirect support to our interpretation 
between change in warfare and military recruitment.'°° 


Regression analysis 


In this section we use a linear probability model to estimate the effect of the 
different variables discussed above and some additional ones on the prob- 
ability of joining the military in the NSLY79 and NLSY97 cohorts. Table 3 
reports results for the NLSY97 cohort, and Table 4 reports results for the 
NLSY79 cohort. We employed various specifications that include an increas- 
ing number of independent variables in order to test the robustness of our 
findings. The dependent variable is a dummy indicator, equal to one if the 
individual has ever joined the military and equal to zero otherwise. The 
controls include family income, family wealth, and the AFQT score percentile, 
as described above,'°' and a host of other variables: census region fixed 
effects (the excluded category is ‘Northeast’), a dummy variable for males, a 
dummy variable for African-Americans, a dummy variable for Hispanics, a 
dummy variable for whether the youth was living in a rural or urban area 
when he or she was first interviewed, a dummy variable (‘obese’) which 
indicates whether the youth had a body-mass index (BMI) at or above 30 
when he or she was first interviewed, a dummy variable which is equal to one 
if the individual was born in the USA, and a variable to capture parental 
education, measured as the average number of years of schooling of both 
parents. Specifications 1 through 3 look at the effect of family income, family 
wealth, and AFQT score on the probability of joining the military separately 
for each variable. Specification 4 combines these three measures in one 
model. Specification 5 adds a number of additional controls, and specification 
6 adds controls for the interaction of income and cognitive skills. Note that for 
the NLSY79 cohort we do not have family wealth, hence we only have five 
specifications. 


1°Kriner and Shen state explicitly that, according to their findings, African American communities 
suffered disproportionately low casualty rates in lraq. Yet, this finding is inconsistent with their 
argument that the poor are more likely to join the military, an aspect that they fail to explain. 

1Family income and family wealth are scaled so that the coefficients in the regressions can be 
interpreted as the effect of a $100,000 increase in income (or wealth) on the probability of joining 
the military. The AFQT percentile measure is scaled so that the coefficient in the regression can be 
interpreted as the effect of a 10 point increase in AFQT percentile on the probability of joining the 
military. 
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Table 4. Linear probability model: NLSY97 cohort. 


(1) (2) 


(3) (4) (5) 


Male 0.158*** 0.165*** 0.166*** 0.163*** 0.162*** 
(0.0103) (0.00887) (0.00947) (0.00883) (0.00881) 
African-American 0.0333 -0.0402 0.0162 -0.00663 -0.00510 
(0.0177) (0.0275) (0.0165) (0.0240) (0.0242) 
Hispanic -0.0848 -0.141** -0.0927* -0.110** -0.108** 
(0.0419) (0.0406) (0.0362) (0.0307) 0.0316) 
South -0.00196 -0.00871 ~0.00868 0.0154 0.0151 
(0.00562) (0.00506) (0.00463) (0.00871) (0.00834) 
West 0.0374** 0.0512*** 0.0422** 0.0448*** 0.0427*** 
(0.0100) (0.00853) (0.00774) (0.00551) (0.00570) 
Northcentral -0.0891*** ~0.0721*** ~0.0682*** -0.0587*** -0.0579*** 
(0.00397) (0.00387) (0.00380) (0.00415) (0.00421) 
Family Income -0.321** -0.370*** -0.377*** -0.0115 
(0.0614) (0.0586) (0.0581) 0.0495) 
Family Income 42 0.0870** 0.102** 0.0983** 0.0124 
(0.0193) (0.0191) (0.0189) 0.0248) 
AFQT 0.0829*** 0.0943*** 0.0882*** 0.154*** 
(Percentile) (0.0102) (0.00794) (0.00525) (0.00726) 
AFQT A2 -0.00753*** -0.00787*** -0.00756*** -0.0136*** 
(Percentile) (0.000886) (0.000580) (0.000438) (0.000917) 
Rural -0.120** -0.118** 
(0.0364) 0.0360) 
Obese -0.0204 -0.0198 
(0.0183) 0.0186) 
US born -0.00300 0.00120 
(0.0186) 0.0210) 
Parental education 0.00342 0.00305 
(years) (0.00183) 0.00194) 
Income * AFQT -0.197*** 
0.0211) 
Income * AFQTA2 0.0181*** 
(0.00223) 
IncomeA2 * AFQT 0.0572** 
0.0114) 
IncomeA2 * AFQTA2 -0.00557** 
(0.00110) 
Constant -0.0462 0.257*** 0.0568 0.0677*** -0.0515* 
(0.0230) (0.0247) (0.0261) (0.00809) 0.0188) 
Observations 11,685 10,009 9,434 9,174 9,174 
R-squared 0.092 0.107 0.145 0.161 0.168 


Standard errors clustered at the Census region level 


*** F< 0.01, ** p < 0.05, * p < 0.1 


Income, wealth and cognitive skills 


The regression analysis confirms our previous findings: for the NLSY97 sample 
(Table 3), income and skills have a positive effect on the probability of joining 
the military (see specifications 1 and 2, and 4 through 6). The negative 
coefficients on the square of income and the square of skills indicate that 
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Probability Of Joining The Military By Cognitive Skills 
Compare NLSY 79 vs. NLSY 97 
Lowess Estimates 
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Figure 3. Probability of enlisting vs. cognitive skills. 


the positive effects of income and intelligence decrease as income and 
cognitive skills increase. These findings confirm the reverse U-shape we 
found earlier for income and skills. Family wealth, on the other hand, does 
not seem to have an effect on the probability of joining the military once we 
control for other factors. The results are remarkably different for income in the 
NLSY79 cohort: as shown in Table 4 income has a negative and statistically 
significant effect on the probability of joining the military. The positive 
coefficient estimated on the square of income indicates that as income 
grows the negative effect of income on joining the military decreases. The 
estimated coefficients for the AFQT percentile score in the NLSY79 cohort are 
consistent with the reverse U-shaped pattern shown in Figure 3. 


Other demographics characteristics 


Not surprisingly we find that males are more likely to join the military in the 
NLSY79 and NLSY97 cohorts. Note that the estimated coefficient for males is 
twice as large for the 1979 cohorts. African-Americans and Hispanics are 
typically more likely to join the military in the 1997 cohort, but not in the 
1979 cohort. The positive and statistically significant coefficients on the African- 
American and Hispanic dummies in 1997 indicate that minorities are more 
likely to join the military, but only after controlling for skills. This indicates that, 
while some minorities might be drawn to the military to overcome low socio- 
economic status, and possibly discrimination in the labour market, the military 
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Marginal Effect of Cog. Skills by Income Levels 
All Military 
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Figure 4. Marginal effect of cognitive skills on the likelihood of enlisting given family 
income (NLSY97). 


is not the refuge of all poor and destitute, but rather screens its recruits to select 
for higher-than-average skills and socio-economic background. 

Individuals from the South'® and from the Northcentral'®? Census regions 
were more likely to join the military than those who were living in the 
Northeast at the time of their first interview for the 1997 cohorts. However, 
for the 1979 cohorts the West'®* Census region is more likely to send its 
young men and women into the military, while the Northcentral region is less 
likely. 

Coming from a rural area seems to have no effect on the probability of 
joining the military for the 1997 cohort, and a negative effect for the 1979 
cohort. This seems contrary to what some argue.'°° Parental education has no 
effect in either cohort. The effect of parental education on the individuals’ 
socio-economic status appears to be captured by income. Finally, being born 
in the USA and not being obese have both a positive effect on joining the 


102Includes Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, DC, and Delaware. 
Department of Defense data shows an over-representation for the south of 20% compared to the 
national average 2006-2011. 

13includes Illinois, Indiana, lowa Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

1041ACludes Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. 

105Bacevich, The Limits, 140. 
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Marginal Effect of Cog. Skills by Income Levels 
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Figure 5. Marginal effect of cognitive skills on the likelihood of enlisting given family 
income (NLSY79). 


military for the NLSY97 cohort but no statistically significant effect for the 
NSLY79 cohort. These results seem consistent with a more selective military. 


Interaction between cognitive skills and family income 


The last specifications in both Tables 3 and Tables 4 consider the interaction 
between cognitive skills and family income. In particular we are interested in 
seeing whether the positive effect of cognitive skills on the probability of 
joining the military is constant across all income levels. We summarised our 
findings in Figure 4 (for the NSLY97 cohort) and 5 (for the NLSY79 cohort) 
below. 

For the NLSY97 cohorts, we find that for individuals in the bottom 
half of the cognitive skills distribution (exemplified by the 25th and 
50th percentiles in Figure 4) the marginal effect of cognitive skills on 
the probability of enlisting is positive for all levels of income, and has a 
U-shape: for the lowest and highest income levels, smarter individuals 
are more likely to join the military. For individuals in the top half of the 
cognitive skills distribution (exemplified by the 75th percentile in 
Figure 4) the marginal effect of cognitive skills is always negative and 
decreasing in income: smarter individuals from richer families are less 
likely to join than smarter individuals from poorer families. To our 
knowledge, this is the first time that social scientists or other analysts 
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of the military labour markets (such as the reports for the Pentagon) 
have indicated the existence of such relationship. We interpret this as 
additional evidence in favour of the argument advanced in this article: 
high-income/high skill individuals perhaps have greater access to 
higher education, or job opportunities. Low-income/high skill indivi- 
duals by comparison may join the military in order to finance their 
studies. This group may moreover view the military as a substitute 
carrier to the civilian sector which values skills without entry barriers 
in the form of costly higher education. In any case, this finding ques- 
tions the conventional wisdom. First, highly skilled individuals from low 
socio-economic groups should have more options in the civilian job 
market, and yet they are actually more likely to join the armed forces 
than lowly skilled individuals form the same socio-economic group. 
Second this finding illustrates that skills, rather than income, represent 
the major discriminatory factor for enlistment. 

Results are different if we look at the NLSY79: for virtually all 
individuals in the bottom half of the cognitive skill distribution (exem- 
plified by the 25th and 50th percentiles in Figure 5) a higher socio- 
economic status, i.e., family income above $120,000, implies that the 
marginal effect of cognitive skills on the probability of joining the 
military is negative. We interpret this as evidence that smarter indivi- 
duals from richer families were less likely to join the military. On the 
other hand, for individuals in the upper portion of the cognitive skills 
distribution (exemplified in Figure 5 by the 75th percentile), we esti- 
mate a negative marginal effect of cognitive skills virtually for all 
income levels.'°° 


Robustness tests 


We have carried out several robustness tests. Our additional results support 
our previous findings. 


Army and marines 


First, one might reasonably wonder whether our results are driven by one 
specific service of the U.S armed forces - precisely, whether the recruit- 
ment patterns in the Air Force and/or in the Navy affect our findings. This 
aspect is substantially important because, due to the transformation of 
warfare, the U.S. Army and the U.S. Marine Corps have come to bear the 
bulk of the casualties in recent military operations. In contrast, the Air 


'6Nlote that for individuals in the 75" percentile of the skills distribution the marginal effect from 
cognitive skills is positive but very close to zero for family incomes between $120,000 and $165,000. 
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Force and the Navy are ‘by definition technologically intensive’.'°” An old 
saying captures this difference: ‘the Air Force and Navy talk about man- 
ning equipment, whereas the Army and Marine Corps talk about equip- 
ping the man’.'® An analysis restricted to Army and Marine Corps shows 
that our previous results remain valid, thus confirming our postulate that 
change in technology, tactics, operations and doctrines have influenced 
recruitment patterns in the whole U.S. military (see Figure 6).'°? This 
finding is particularly interesting in light of the fact that, at the peak of 
the War in Iraq, the U.S. Army lowered its standards to address the 
manpower needs.''® Despite such decline in requirements, in other 
words, our results do not change. 


Officers vs. enlisted personnel 


Second, one might wonder whether ourresults are driven by officers — military 
personnel that manage the enlisted personnel. Accordingly, we repeated our 
analyses by excluding individuals who joined as officers.''' As Figure 7 shows, 
officers are not driving our results: when we limit our analysis to enlisted 
personnel, we find that the parental income and wealth as well as cognitive 
abilities of the military is above the average for the U.S. population. 


Great recession 


Third, one might wonder whether the Great Recession that struck the USA in 
2008 is driving our results. With worse job opportunities in the private sector, 
the military might have had a larger pool of would-be recruit to choose from, 
and hence that it could have become more selective. One could object that 
the ongoing military operations in Afghanistan and Iraq should have also 
made joining the military more risky and hence less appealing, but we 
decided to check for this possibility regardless. We found that virtually all 
the people in our sample who enlisted did so before the financial crisis. We 
thus feel confident that the Great Recession did not drive our results. 


The effect of 9/11 


Fourth, one might wonder whether 9/11 played any role in the increase in the 
quality of recruits. The wave of patriotism that affected the USA after the 


107Mahnken, Technology, 7. 

108Mahnken, Technology, 7. 

11m Appendix D in supplementary material we provide a breakdown for each individual service, 
including also Air Force and Navy. 

0¢6e for example, Lizette Alvarez, ‘Army Giving More Waivers in Recruiting’, The New York Times, 14 
Feb. 2007. 

"Officers are defined in the NLSY97 as those with a military pay grade at or above 10. 
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Probability Of Enlisting 


Lowess Estimates For Army And Marines Enlistees 
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Figure 6. Probability of joining the military - army and marines only. 


terrorist attack on the Pentagon and the Twin Towers might have made more 
people willing to join the military, thus permitting American armed forces to 
become more selective. An analysis restricted only to those that joined the 
military before 9/11 confirms our results, as shown in Figure 8.''? 


Amy Lutz’s 2008 and 2016 studies 


Earlier in the article we referred to two studies by Amy Lutz.''® We believe these 
two works deserve a specific discussion given their relevance for our results. 
Lutz has carried out two methodologically rigorous studies of who serves in the 
U.S. armed forces. For her works, she has relied on the National Education 
Longitudinal Study 1988 and the National Education Longitudinal Study 2002 
(henceforth, NELS:88 and NELS:02). NELS:88 and NELS:02 are two nationally 
representative samples of teenagers with individual, family, and school-level 
data, respectively, for the period 1988-2000 and 2002-2012. 


We excluded from the sample individuals who joined the military in 2002 or after. In our sample, 
however, 60% of individuals who joined the military did so in 2002 or later. This is driven by ageing: in 
1998 only 35% of the sample was 17 or older; in 2000 75% of the sample was 17 or older. As the 
individuals in the sample get older, we would expect more of them to join the military. We have 
investigated the extent to which ageing might be confounding the effect of 9/11 and concluded that, 
controlling for age, a ‘9/11 effect’ is not driving our results. These results are reported in Appendix D in 
supplementary material. 

"31 utz, ‘Who Joins the Military? A Look at Race’; and Lutz, ‘Who Joins the Military in the Post-9/11 Era’?. 
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Probability Of Enlisting 
Lowess Estimates For Samples With And Without Those Who Joined After 9/11 
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Figure 7. Probability of joining the military - excluding those who joined as officers. 


In her former study, Lutz finds that family income is a significant predictor 
of whether teenagers will join the military. However, as Lutz has noted, this 
study was limited to the pre-9/11 era, and so she performed the same analysis 
on NELS:02 in order to test whether there has been any change in the 
demographic composition of the U.S. military. Consistent with our findings, 
Lutz finds that ‘in the post-9/11 era military service is shared more equitably 
than in the past’.''* 

Lutz has also provided additional insights as of why this changed has hap- 
pened. On the one hand, ‘the attacks of September 11 may have created 
different incentives for joining the military encouraging more members of the 
middle and upper classes to serve their country’. Our provisional analysis, how- 
ever, seems to suggest 9/11 has not played such a role. This difference, we 
believe, represents an important avenue for future research. Second, according 
to Lutz, ‘the post 9-11 Gl Bill may prove to be an incentive for a diverse socio- 
economic group’. Namely, by connecting military service with educational ben- 
efits, it might have drawn to the military a part of the population that it did not 
recruit in the past. We investigate this aspect in the next section. 


"41 utz, ‘Who Joins the Military in the Post-9/11 Era’? Lutz adds, however, that ‘there is some evidence 
that those who join are somewhat disadvantaged to those who join. Those who serve in the military 
tend to come from public schools and have significantly lower grade point averages’. 
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Probability Of Enlisting 
Lowess Estimates For Samples With And Without Officers 
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Figure 8. Probability of joining the military - excluding those who joined after 9/11. 


Salaries and benefits 


Finally, if the U.S. military has become more selective, we should observe that it 
systematically tried to recruit more talented individuals — i.e., with better options 
on the job market - through salaries and benefits. This is, in fact, what we 
observe. Already in the 1990s, U.S. politicians started discussing modifying the 
Gl. Bill that provided educational benefits to veterans in order to attract more 
talented individuals in the U.S. armed forces.''° This finally happened in 2008, 
when the post-9/11 Gl Bill was passed - which significantly expanded the 
educational benefits for those who joined the military. The empirical evidence 
suggests that the post-9/11 Gl bill played in fact a positive role in recruiting 
talented individuals — albeit this role was apparently small.''® Moreover, over the 
period under consideration the U.S. military invested significant resources in 
recruiting and retaining talented personnel also through compensation as well 
as enlistment and retention bonuses. Enlistment and reenlistment bonuses have 
been associated, for the period 1999-2008, with both increasing the pool of 


™5Beth J. Asch, C. Christine Fair and M. Rebecca Kilburn, An Assessment of Recent Proposals to Improve the 
Montgomery Gl Bill (Santa Monica CA: RAND Corporation 2000). 

"©The GI Bill has coincided with the financial crisis and the resulting increase in unemployment, therefore it 
is difficult to properly assess its effect. Yet, combining different methods and data, A RAND report reached 
the conclusion summarised in the text. See Jennie W. Wenger, et al., Are Current Military Education Benefits 
Efficient and Effective for the Services? (Santa Monica CA: RAND Corporation 2017). 
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applicants and with recruiting higher-skilled individuals - albeit the effect has 
been stronger for the Army and the Marines than for the Air Force and Navy.''” 
We observe an increase also in the compensations for military personnel, starting 
from 1999, which has been associated with an increase in the quality of 
recruits.''® 


Summary and discussion 


The 1973 abolition of the draft in the USA was anticipated by an intense 
debate between two opposing camps, headed by two leading intellectuals, 
Milton Friedman and Charles Moskos. The former argued that the compulsory 
military service led to a military of slaves. The latter argued that a military of 
volunteers was a military of mercenaries. Moskos also argued that the All- 
Voluntary Force would have recruited predominantly from the most disad- 
vantaged socio-economic groups. From past research, we know that from the 
abolition of the draft through the mid-1990s, Moskos’ prediction about the 
socio-economic backgrounds of those who joined the military turned out to 
be correct. With this article, we have looked at the demographic composition 
of U.S. armed forces for the subsequent period. 

The conventional wisdom among the public and scholars shares Moskos’ 
concerns and argues that military service have become increasingly more 
unequal, with the poorest and most disadvantaged segments of the 
American society bearing a large share of this burden - a trend that is 
prima facie consistent with the dramatic increase in socio-economic inequal- 
ity in the USA. As we have explained in this article, however, this view lacks 
empirical support. As the U.S. Department of Defense noted in 1997, many ‘of 
the assertions about the class composition of the military have been based on 
impressions and anecdotes rather than on empirical data’.''? The widespread 
belief among academics, the American public and lawmakers that those 
fighting America’s wars come mostly from the poorest groups is probably a 
product of trends from the past. With regard to the presents, however, 
studies looking at the socioeconomic representativeness of the military 
have led to conflicting results, in part because of the imperfect nature of 
using geographic data to answer individual-level questions. 

By relying on individual-level data from the recent NLSY97, our analysis 
does not suffer from the biases and problems of previous studies based on 
geographic-level data. Our findings suggest that, for the period 1997-2008, 


"During the years of the Iraq war, these bonuses (especially for the Army) aimed at compensating the 
drop in applications. For an analysis, see Beth J. Asch, Paul Heaton, James Hosek, Francisco Martorell, 
Curtis Simon, John T. Warner, Cash Incentives and Military Enlistment, Attrition, and Reenlistment (Santa 
Monica CA: RAND Corporation 2010). 

118 James Hosek, Beth J. Asch, Michael G. Mattock, Troy D. Smith, Military and Civilian Pay Levels, Trends, 
and Recruit Quality (Santa Monica CA: RAND Corporation 2018), 18-19, 37, 40-41. 

"Department of Defense, Population Representation. 
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the U.S. armed forces have been recruiting primarily from the middle-class 
rather than from poorest (or the richest) groups. We show that recent recruits 
tend to have higher than average socioeconomic background: they dispro- 
portionally come from the middle of the family income, family wealth, and 
cognitive skill distributions, with both tails under-represented. We also show 
that higher scores in cognitive skill tests increase the probability of joining the 
military for lower- and middle-class individuals, but decrease the enlistment 
likelihood of young men and women coming from the right tail of the income 
distribution. This means that, among individuals from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, those with higher cognitive abilities - i.e., those with better 
career options - are more likely to enlist, in contrast to the existing 
understanding. '7° 

We claim that the introduction of more advanced technology together 
with the adoption of different tactics, concepts of operations and doctrines 
has promoted a qualitative change in the demographic composition of U.S. 
armed forces: a smaller and more technologically advanced military has 
become more selective in admitting recruits from the 1990s onward. The 
increased sophistication of modern tactics and doctrines, the growing set of 
threats that armed forces face at the tactical level, the higher level of com- 
plexity of modern weapon systems and the need for synchronisation and 
coordination required by advanced technologies have made warfare more 
difficult and thus have raised the requirements in terms of cognitive, non- 
cognitive and physical abilities of recruits. 

These results have several implications not only for policy-makers, but also 
for social scientists. First, by showing that the U.S. military recruits skilled 
individuals, our analysis contribute to explain why the U.S. military has dis- 
played high levels of military effectiveness in recent conflicts, an outcome 
that advanced technology alone cannot account for.'*" 

Second, our analysis highlights a more direct relationship than previously 
assumed between the middle class who votes and participates in civil life, on 
the one hand, and the fighting men and women that protect the interests 
and promote the goals of the State abroad. Rather than an entity separated 
from the rest of society, as some have warned, men and women who serve 
are likely to embody the values and culture of the median voters. This affects 
not only the nature of the military itself, but also the calculations in terms of 
costs and benefits of democracies electing to go to war. 

Third, our research also explains the concern of the American population for 
those who have served and those who are serving in the Armed Forces. The 


120 g,, Vasquez, ‘Shouldering’. 

'21See, for example, Stephen D. Biddle, Afghanistan and the Future of Warfare: Implications for Army and 
Defense Policy (Carlisle, Pa.: Strategic Studies Institute, U.S. Army War College 2002); Biddle, Military 
Power; Stephen D. Biddle, ‘Speed kills? Reassessing the Role of Speed, Precision, and Situation 
Awareness in the Fall of Saddam’, Journal of Strategic Studies 30/1 (2007), 3-46. 
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American public as well as the U.S. government has been increasing their focus not 
only on war casualties but also on the fate of the veterans who return to civilian life. 
For example, many charities and government policies have been created or over- 
hauled to facilitate the return to civilian life of those who have served. 

Fourth, our findings speak to a much broader debate on social welfare in 
the USA. This debate cuts across the social sciences and it has become a 
pressing political issue over the past years - as the debates on universal 
health care and universal basic income show. Our findings question the role 
of the military as employer of last resort and as a vehicle for upward 
mobility. On one hand, as the armed forces become more selective in 
terms of enlisted personnel, we expect them to increase per-capita spend- 
ing, to incentivise people with wider outside options to join their rank, and 
to protect more effectively the life of each recruit - also because they are 
more expensive.'?? On the other hand, as the military loses its role of 
employer of last resort, the government will have to spend more resources 
on programmes helping those with lower levels of human capital to parti- 
cipate effectively in civil life. In this regard, for policy-makers it is important 
to understand what the priorities are. Our finding that, among individuals 
from poor socio-economic backgrounds, highly skilled ones are more likely 
to enlist than lowly skilled ones point to the importance of so-called ‘early 
interventions’ in social policy - namely policies that help infants receive the 
nurturing environment as well as the attention and nutrition that will help 
them with their emotional, physical, psychological and neurobiological 
development.'*? 

Last but not least, our findings speak also to the debate on new technol- 
ogies and American technological primacy. Many worry that the USA is losing 
its advantage in technology. But as the research by Stephen Biddle has long 
shown, U.S. military prowess comes not only from its technology, but also 
from the human capital of those employing it and from the extensive training 
they receive. This means that in the emerging military-technological rivalry 
between the USA and China, the competition for talent will play an increas- 
ingly important role.'*4 

In fact, over the past few years, China has started raising the incentives 
(and it has even created new ones) in order to recruit and retain high-skills 
individuals in its armed forces, with the goal of meeting the needs of its 
military modernization program.'° 


1226 for example, Mattock, et al., The Relative Cost-Effectiveness of Retaining Versus Accessing Air Force 
Pilots. 

123Heckman, ‘The Economics of Inequality’; Heckman, Pinto and Savelyev, ‘Understanding’; and Luby, 
‘Poverty’s Most Insidious Damage’. 

124F Isa B. Kania, ‘Great Power Rivalry Is Also a War For Talent’, DefenseOne, 22 Apr. 2019. 

125Deter Wood, ‘PLA Attempts to Attract Higher-Quality Recruits’, ChinaBrief 17/12 (September 2017), 1-3. 
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